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JAMES E. SCRIPPS, 


FOUNDER OF THE DETROIT EVEN- 
ING NEWS ANDAGREAT FORCE 
IN JOURNALISM, IS DEAD. 





The Pioneer of the One Cent Newspaper 
Publishers—The Evening News Was 
the Beginning of the Scripps-McRae 
League and the Model for Many Great 
Dailies of the Present Day—Honored 
in His Old Age by Both Political Parties 
A Lover of Art, He Died Among His 
Pictures. 


James Edmund Scripps died at his 
home in Detroit, Mich., on Tuesday 
May 29, aged 71 years. 

He was born in London, England, 
March 19, 1835 of thoroughly English 
ancestry. In 1844 his father came to 
America and settled on a farm in Rusb- 
ville, Schuyler county, Illinois. James 
worked on the farm, went to school in 
winter, aud afterwards taught the dis- 
trict school until he was twenty-two 
years %ld, when he went to Chicago re- 
solved to give expression to his individ- 
ualism—that was in 1857. 

He entered a business college. There 
he heard for the first time that 98 per 
cent. of all the men who embark in busi- 
ness fail at some period of their lives. 
In later years he said: ‘I resolved that 
1 would be one of the two per cent. who 
would be so careful and thrifty as to go 
through life without compromising 
with creditors or having to turn over 
my business to an assignee.” 

In 1858 he joined the staff of the 
Chicago Tribune as general utility man. 
He read proofs, collected bills and wrote 
news items. He was promoted and 
made commercial and marine reporter. 
But the panic and hard times compelled 
a reduction of the staff. He went to 
Detroit in 1859 and became commercial 
editor of the Detroit Daily Advertiser 
and a little later news editor. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 he re- 
signed and enlisted as a private follow- 
ing the first call of Lincoln for 75,000 
men. At the expiration of his enlist- 
ment he returned to Detroit and became 
@ part owner of the Advertiser. 

He brought about a consolidation of 
the Tribune, an afternoon paper, and 
the Advertiser, a morning paper, both 
Republican organs, and became business 
manager and later managing editor of 
the enterprise. The business was highly 
successful, but he chafed under the em- 
barassment of ultra-conservative part- 
ners and political party ties. He with- 
drew from the partnership in 1873 and 
immediately founded the Detroit Even- 
ing News, the first one cent daily in 
the country outside of New York, and 
the pioneer of the modern une cent 
dailies independent in politics. 

The Evening News subscription list 
reached 10,000 before the first issue was 
off the press. The paper was laughed at, 
scorned by the other editors and pub- 
lishers of that time. But the masses, 
the working people, read it. Profes- 
sional politicians, political grafters and 
grafters in so-called high society found 
no favor in its columns. It grew amaz- 


ingly. 
In 1878, James, Edmund and George 
(Continued on page 3.) 





FRANKLIN POTTS GLASS. 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION. 





(See page 2.) 








BALTIMORE HERALD SOLD. 


New Owner Will Continue Both Evening 
and Sunday Editions. 


The property. and franchises of the 
Baltimore Herald Publishing Company, 
in the hands of receivers, were sold at 
public auction last Tuesday. The suc- 
cessful bidder was Wesley M. Oler, of New 
York. His bid was $32,000, in addition 
to assuming the mortgage on the prop- 
erty. 

A large number of newspaper owners 
and managers from Baltimore and else- 
where were present, but the only bidders 
were Mr. Oler and Gen. Felix Agnus, 
publisher of the Baltimore American, 
Messrs. Lynn R. Meekins and Henry H. 
Head, as receivers, said after the sale: 

“Both the Evening and the Sunday 
Herald will be continued as heretofore, 
and there is no possibility whatever 
that either will suspend publication. 
Ample resources are available to develop 
both papers.” 





New York Daily Suspends. 

The New York Bulletin, an evening 
daily started several months ago and 
devoted to the local interests of the 
Harlem and Bronx sections of the city, 
suspended with the issue of Saturday. 





May 27. 





ANOTHER PULITZER PRODUCTION 


The Son of Albert Pulitzer Will Start a 
New Humorous Weekly. 


It is announced to the literary world, 
now anxiously awaiting the appearance 
of Albert Pulitzer’s much discussed 
hew paper, that it may also expect to 
see this fall the first number of a new 
humorous weekly to be edited by his 
son, Walter Pulitzer. 

Mr. Pulitzer holds the same opinion 
of the present day comic papers, that 
his father holds of the daily newspapers, 
viz., that they are duli, or to use his own 
phrase, ‘‘ anaemic.”’ 

The new venture, he promises, will be 
exceedingly wide in scope and entirely 
different from anything yet attempted. 





Victor Lawson Ill in Europe. 

Victor F. Lawson, publisher and pro- 
prietor of the Chicago Record-Herald 
and Chicago Daily News, is ill at a rani- 
tarium in Germany. When Mr. Lawson 
left for Europe in January, heannounced 
that he would return about May 1. 
Rumors have been current that his con- 
dition is so serious that heis likely to dis- 
pose of both of his newspapers as soon 
as his physician will permit him to sup- 
erintend the negotiations, and that he 
will thereafter seek rest in retirement. 


“THE JUNGLE” AUTHOR 


UPTON SINCLAIR, THE MAN OF 
THE HOUR, BRINGS ON A 
REVOLUTION. 


An Extraordinary Man Who Is Barely 
More Than a Boy—Born of Poor Par- 
ents He Struggled Alone for An Edu- 
cation—He Lived the Life of a Primeval 
Man—Ten Thousand Socialists Stood 
Sponsor for His Book Before It Was 
Published—He Is the Chief Factor in 
the Fight Against the Beef Trust. 


Upton Sinclair, in years and appear- 
ance hardly more than a boy, author of 
the terrible, amazing and fascinating 
book, ‘‘The Jungle,” is the man of the 
hour. In Washington they admit that 
the activity of governmental officers, 
from United States Senators down to 
meat inspectors, has been compelled by 
the revelations printed in Sinclair’s book. 
The Beef Trust has scornfully defied all 
laws and officers of the Jaw, yet all the 
Trust’s tremendous organization is tot- 
tering before this little David. 

He looks like a schoolboy. He is tall, 
lanky, awkward. There aresparce hairs 
growing on this chin like on the chins of 
back woods boys who are in a hurry to 
be grown-up whiskered men. In his 
countenance at first glance, the 
teeth predominate. The chin is not 
strong. But the head above the eyes 
and ears is splendid. He will not move 
gracefully through drawing rooms, but 
he has brains, and tremendous sincerity 

He was born in Baltimore twenty- 
seven years ago. His parents were poor. 
Ale went to the public school. He went 
to New York and attended the College of 
the City of New York for a while to get 
the requisites for entrance at Columbia 
University. Then he went to Columbia, 
paying his way by writing for the news- 
papers and magazines. He got the best 
pay from the jokes he wrote. Thoee 
who read “The Jungle’’ will wonder at 
this. He left the University and went to 
live in the submergd sections. He lived 
on the great docks. Hisassociates were 
tramps, bums, broken-souled hungry 
men and women, parched humans who 
slave with their bodies. He was one of 
them. Thus he got to know the things 
he writes in hie books. 

At seventeen years he had writteu one 
book, @ novel of 80,000 words. But 
the publishers would not take him 
seriously. One of his books ‘ Prince 
Hagen,” published in 1903, was re 
jected by thirty-seven publishers. 

He left New York and wandered 
through the wilds of Canada, living like 
primeval men. He was all alone. He 
would fish and kill game whenever he 
got hungry, and write between the 
times of killing and eating and sleeping. 
Socialism attracted him from the first. 

Three years ago, when he had some 
reputation as an suthor, a delegation 
of Chicago socialists came to him and 
told him of labor conditions in Chicago. 
He immediately went to Collier’s and 
offered to write a series of articles on 
the conditions in the Chicago stock 
yard section. Collier’s accepted two of 
his articles and refused the others. He 
says they frankly doubted the truth of 











the things he told about and considered 
him crazy 

He went to Packingtown and lived 
there among the workmen seven weeks. 
The leading socialists of Chicago knew 
of his The entire Socialist 
organization of Chicago became his in- 
strument. 

He spent one year writing ‘The 
Jungle.” He knew the publishers and 
their ways. He had the names of 10,- 
000 bona fide sponsor socialists who 
agreed to buy the book when published. 
Then he went to Doubleday Page & Co., 
with his story. 

The publishing firm carefully read the 
MSS The readers were shocked. Such 
a terrible book would not sell, they said. 
But the 10,000 guaranteed sales would 
make it profitable. The firm investi- 

“gated. They consulted with Dr. W. K. 
Jaques, former head of the Chicage 
Municipal Laboratory and former head 
of [the meat inspectors of Packingtown, 
with Dr. Caroline Hedger, a physician 
of Packingtown, Attorney Thomas H. 
McKee, of New York, went to Chicago to 
personally test the truth of Sinclair's 
story. The story was confirmed. The 
book was published last fall. Forty 
thousand have been sold. It has startled 
all Europe and even Japan. 

President Roosevelt called Sinclair to 
Washington. They have been much to- 
gether of late, the President and the 
novelist. Mr.Sinclair married Miss Meta 
H. Fuller in 1900. He lives in the coun- 
try near Princeton, N. J. 

The following is a list of his books: 
“Springtime Harvest,’’ 1901; “ King 
Midas,” 1901; **The Journal of Arthur 
Stirling,” 1903; “Prince Hagen, a 
Phantasy,” 1903; ‘“‘ Manasses, a Novel 
of the War,”’ 1904; “Our Bourgeoise 
Literature,’’ 1904; *‘The Industrial Re- 
public Series, 1904; ‘‘ The Jungle,” 1905. 

He is considering a proposition to join 
the staff of the New York Evening Jour- 
nal, and Wiiliam Raadulph Hearst is 
negotiating with him for the serial 
rights of ‘The Jungle” to be published 
in the Hearst newspapers. 


purpose. 


PROVIDENCE MORNING TRIBUNE, 


A New One Cent Daily to be Issued 
july 1. 

Providence, R. I., will have another 

morning newspsper on July 1. The 


publishers of the Providence Evening 
Tribune have arranged to issue a morn- 
ing edition to compete with the Provi- 
dence Journal. 

The new morning paper will be sold 
for one cent. 


Boston Editor Is Police Commissioner. 

Stephen O'Meara, formerly editor of 
the Boston Journal, has been appointed 
by Gov. Guild to be Police Commissioner 
of Boston. The appointment is for a 
term of five years and the salary is 
$6,000 a year. The new Commissioner 
will succeed the present commission of 
three members and will have full charge 
the police department. Mr. O'Meara, 
who traveling in Atermany, has 
accepted. 


is 


Editor Rosewater for U. S. Senator. 

Two Republican candidates for U. 8, 
Senator in Nebraska have withdrawn 
in favor of Fdward Rosewater, editor 
the Omaha Bee, and from present indi- 
cations he will be opposed in the com. 
ing campaign only by Attorney Norris 
Brown, who has lately been prominent 
as the prosecutor of the Nebraska 
Grain Trust. 


New Daily in Indian Territory. 
The Tulsa (I. T.) Morning World made 
its initial appearance last week with ten 
pages, plenty of local news, advertising, 
and both Scripps-McRae and Associated 
Press telegraph services. 
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OLDEST EDITOR DEAD. 


Colonel William F. Switzler, the Nestor of 
Missouri Journalism, Active Until End. 


Col. W. F. Switzler, 87 years old, rec- 
ognized as the oldesteditor of the United 
States, died at Columbus, Mo., last week. 
He was the author of a comprehensive 
history of Missouri and a history of 
Boone county, besides numerous other 
shorter works on matters of Missouri 
history. His latest work was a history 
of the University of Missouri. 

Charles A. Dana at the time of bis 
death was said to have been longer en- 
gaged in active newspaper work than 
any man of his time. The statement 
was notcorrect. This honor belonged 
to Col. Switzler. Three years before 
Dana became associated with the New 


of the Columbia Patriot. 


til 1842, and in January of that year 
established the Columbia Statesman, 
which he owned and edited for more 
than forty years. His active newspaper 
career extended overa period of fifty-five 
years. 
man, Col. Switzler was editor of the 
Chillicothe Constitution and later of the 
Boonville Democrat. In 1902 hereturned 
to the Statesman, which he edited only 
six months before retirement. 

Col. Switzler attributed his great age 
and remarkable aetivity to the fact that 
he never smoked a cigarette or drank a 
drop of whisky. 





York Tribune, Switzler was the editor | 
He continued | 
in the publication of this newspaper un- | 


After he left the Columbia States. | 


UPTON SINCLAIR. 
THE MOST TALKED ABOUT LITERARY MAN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| $500,000 LIBEL SUIT. 


| Everybody's Magazine Sued by New 
York Bankers. 


| Bergstrom & Co., bankers of 68 Wil- 
\liam street, New York, have sued the 
| Ridgeway-Thayer Cumpany, publishers 
lof Everybody’s Magazine, to recover 
1$500,000 for “malicious and wilful 
| slander and libel.” 

| The suit is because of an article in the 
| June number of the magazine entitled 
|“ Bucket Shop Sharks,” in which refer- 
|ence was made to Alexander J. Halter 
| as a member of the firm of Bergstrom & 
|Co. The company denies that Halter is 
a member of the firm. 











Senator Carmack’s Return to Journalism. 

Rumor has it that United States Sen- 
ator E. W. Carmack, of Tennessee, who 
was recently defeated for the Democratic 
nomination by former Gov. Robert L. 
| Taylor, will return to his home in Mem- 
phis when his term expires next March 
}to take up active newspaper work 
again. Senator Carmack was an edi- 
torial writer on the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal when he was first elected to 
Congress. After serving several termsin 
| the Lower House he was sent to the 
| Senate, succeeding Thomas B. Turley. 


| 
| 
| 
! 


Anadarko Democrat Sold. 
L. T. Russell has sold the Anadarko 
(Okla.) Democrat to W. M. Terry of 
Bonham. It is understood that Mr. 
Russell will launch a new Democratic 
paper at Ardmore, 1.T. Under his man- 
| agement the Democrat had a very pros- 
perous career. 
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FRANKLIN POTTS GLASS. 


New President of Southern Publishers’ 
Association a Scholarly Writer. 


Franklin Potts Glass, the new presi- 
dent of the Southern Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, elected at the meeting held in 
Montgomery, is one of the most succese- 
ful publishers in the Southern States, 
As secretary and treasurer of the Ad- 
vertiser Company, publisher of Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, he is general mana- 
ger of the business affairs of the'‘paper and 
also managing editor. He occupies the 
unique distinction of being not only an 
able business director of a publishing 
company employing over one hundred 
men, but a writer of force and ability. 

Mr. Glass is a native of Bibb county, 
Alabama. He was born at Centreville 
on June 7, 1858. He completed his 
education at Princeton University and 
was graduated in the class of 1877. In 
1880 Princeton University conferred 
upon him the degree of M. A. 

In 1885 he purchased a half interest in 
the Montgomery Advertiser and re- 
moved to Montgomery. When the prop- 
erty was organized into a stock com- 
pany, Mr. Glass became its secretary 
and treasurer. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Southern Publishers’ 
Association and was elected secretary 
and treasurer of the association at its 
initial meeting in Atlanta four years 
ago. This office he held until he was 
called to the chief office of the associtiona 
by its unanimaus vote at the meeting 
last month. : 

Mr. Glass is one of Montgomery’s lead- 
ing men. He is vice-president of the 
Commercial Club, a member of the board 
of directors of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, a member of the 
board of trustees of the Montgomery 
Carnegie Library, a member of the board 
of directors of the Montgomery Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and an 
elder in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Montgomery. 


Gaekwar Admires American Press. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda, by appoint- 
ment, received a delegation of Washing- 
ton newspaper correspondents one day 
last week. The interview lasted about 
eight minutes. His Highness expressed 
great admiration for the American press 
and wanted to know something about 
the collection and dissemination of news. 
He was told and the telling consumed 
about six minutesof thetime. Whenthe 
story was completed the Prince raised 
his arms and in the most unaffected way 
exclaimed : 

‘“‘Ah! it is marvelous; it is no wonder 
that your people are well informed.” 


Dramatic Critics Getting Married. 

Louis de Foe, dramatic editor of the 
New York Morning World, took a vaca- 
tion last winter and got married. A 
little later Mr. Bullock, dramatic editor 
of the Press, quietly went away and was 
married. Last week Charles Darnton, 
theatrical feuilletonist of the Evening 
World, was wedded. Acton Davies, 
well known as the dramatic authority 
of the Evening Sun, is the leading 
eligible bachelor now, and the eyes of 
the Broadway contingent are focused 
on him. 


German Editor Against Big Navy. 

Dr. Roese, editor of the Schlesiche 
Zeitung of Breslau, Germany, the leading 
conservative newspaper of southeastern 
Prussia, has inaugurated a movement in 
opposition to increasing the German 
navy beyond the presentauthorizations. 
He denounces the Navy League of Ger- 
many as dangerous to the peace of 
Europe and blames it for the mistrust 
with which Germany is regarded by 
other nations. 
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PARISIAN JOURNALISM. 


Some of Its Characteristics—Origin of 
Signed Editorials. 


All France is centered in Paris, says 
the Philadelphia Record, and the Pari- 
sian newspaper is the gossip of the 
work forthe provinces. Afew provincial 
hewspapers outside the great gay city 
have attained success and they are often 
fully equal to distinction; but in the 
farthest corner of France the Parisian 
news-sheet may be found carefully put 
away for perusal in a leisure moment, 
and is part of the literature of miner, 
farmer and tradesman. It is in most 
cases good literature, too, for every 
writer of note in France uses itscolumns 
to treat of art, books, or politics, or to 
run a story serially; and itis often fully 
equal to the best of our magazines. 

It caters to two sets of people within 
Paris itself, those who go to their news- 
paper in the morning for the serious 
business of the day, and the peopleon the 
Boulevard anxious to be amused as well 
as informed; and the result is that the 
evening paper is by far the more popular, 
since the Frenchman can leisurely unfold 
itat his cafe, orchatabout it to his friends 
after business hours. It oddly bears 
the date of the following day, not the 
date of the day of issue, at the top 
of the page. 

Often the reader will buy e certain 
sheet because a writer of note daily signs 
a certain article, and this has created in 
France a unique type of journalism that 
may be properly called a one-man news- 
paper; a peculiar Parisian institution 
that dates from the day of Rocheforte, 
who found himself blacklisted, to use an 
American term, by the whole French 
press because of his politiciai views, and 
was forced to start a newspaper of his 
own. With the evidence of power of 
some gifted individual, capital eagerly 
centers around his pen, and he becomes 
a national figure who may attain 
political fame witha rapidity strange 
to the foreign spectator. The more 
fearless a thinker he proves himself to 
be, the more likely he is to gather about 
himself a ‘‘set” that will follow his 
lead in any national emergency. 

A newspaper with the American fea- 
ture of giving extended telegraphic news 
has been issued by an_ enterprising 
American, and has found a place. There 
is, however, enough of the business 
spirit among French journalists to keep 
the Parisian newspaper thoroughly up 
to date, and the foreign methods of 
handling news are studied and copied. 

Curiously enough, Paris has produced 
a paper, La Fronde, which is managed, 
edited and composed by women. It has 
obtained quite a circulation and con- 
tinues to hold its own. 

Penny papers have gained a foothold, 
and the time is not far distant when a 
Parisian, like the newspaper reader 
everywhere, will question the wisdom 
of paying two or three sous for news 
that is given with equal completeness 
by the cheaper papers. Custom alone 
has kept up the higher price. 

In investigating the success of the 
really great French newspapers, one 
soon discovers the overshadowing im- 
portance of the literary qualities of the 
chief editor. He must in addition have 
a thorough knowledge of world politics, 
must read several languages, and be 
ready to meet adequately a political 


emergency. When he is powerfulenough 
he can and has affected tremendous 
revolutions. He may sometimes be a 


charlatan; but while cleverness may 
hold the boulevard readers for an hour, 
it cannot be pretentious in the face of 
the political changes which France is 
undergoing. Editors arefamiliar figures 
on the floor of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and they have been a notable part of 
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JAMES EDMUND SCRIPPS. 
FOUNDER OF DETROIT EVENING NEWS DIED AT AGE OF SEVENTY-ONe YEARS. 
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every cabinet. 

No paper that is not Republican can | 
count on a great circulation in Paris. | Printing News 
There are, however, afew newspapers of | 
different shades belonging to the mon- | 
archical parties that find a fanatical | 
following. Catholicism also has its 
hearing in these days of struggle be- 
tween the church and the French State. 
Foreign governments have their sub- | heonken 
sidized press in Paris, and are ableto| my, editor explains that the News 


prejudice the —— when @ foreign | from its beginning in 1856 has circulat- 
controversy ro the horizon. (ed among the New York masses, and 
| the foreign language element has grown 
Henry Starr Richardson,author, play- 8° great that the publisher feels it a 
wright, newspaper man and ex-president duty to print live newe in other lan- 
of the Pen and Pencil Club of Philadel. | uages than English. 
»hia, was banqueted by the club on! 
she evening of May 27. The occasion The Atlanta Cotton Journal. 
was made to mark his retirement from| The first number of the Cotton Jour- 
the presidency after three years in office, | 94l, published weekly in Atlanta, Ga., 
The new president, William M. F. Ma-| @ppeared last week. Harvie Jordon is 
graw, was toastmaster, and speeches @ditor-in-chief_ and Richard Cheatham 
were made by Stephen M. Winslow, the | business manager. Itis of magazine 
dean of Philadelphia newspaper men; | form, twenty-four pages, book paper. 
Addison B. Burk, James S. McCartney, | While it aims to cover the technique of 
Howard Austin, Joseph Rogers, William | the cotton staple itis also a rural family 
M. Bunn, Maj. A. J. Ennis, Lincoln L, | Paper and starts with bright prospects. 
Eyre, J. Hampton Moore, Thomas Earle | A 
White, and others. As usual, the enter- | 
tainment was original and clever. | 


in English, Italian, 
Hebrew and Bohemian Languages. 
The New York Daily News last week 
introduced a feature entirely novel to 
|New York newspaperdom. One entire 
page is being daily printed in three 
languages—Italian, Hebrew and Bo- 


Pen and Pencil Club Banquet. 








Printed in English and French. 
Rumford Falls, Me., will havea weekly 
ees newspaper, beginning June 15, printed 
Democratic Daily for Indianapolis. |in English and French. George E. Bliss, 
W. B. Westlake, editor of the Marion | formerly of the Waldoboro (Me.) News, 
(Ind.) Leader, announced last week | and E.C. Bowler, of the Bethel (Me.) News, 
that arrangements had been completed | @re the publishers. Rumford Falls is a 
for the establishment of a Democratic | booming city of 10,000 population, a 
paper in that city, and that the first | large portion of which is French. 
issue would appear just before the State | ea 
convention. He said it was the purpose | Proofreader—‘ You speak here of Nu- 
of the projectors to publish a weekly | ritch’s new house as ‘a magnificent 
paper during the campaign, and in the | marble pile.’” 
meantime the plant for a daily will be Editor—*‘ Well?” 


established. | Proofreader—“ Well, it isn’t marble at 


Texas Editors at Corpus Christi. | all; it’s a frame building.” 
The Texas Press Association willhold| Editor—‘‘That’sso. Then just substi- 
the annual convention on June 6, 7 and | tute ‘wood’ for ‘marble.’”—Philadelphia 
8 at Corpus Christi. | Press. 
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JAMES E. SCRIPPS. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


Scripps, brothers, established the Cleve- 
land Press, in 1880 the St. Louis Chron- 
icle, in 1881 the Cincinnati Post, follow- 
ing the identical fearless, non-partisan 
policy of the Evening News. The result 
is a familiar fact of American newspa- 
per history. The great Scripps-McRae 
League of wonderfully successful news- 
papers of to-day comes*wwith direct an- 
cestry from James Scripps and the 
Evening News. The tremendous influ- 
ence of James Scripps upon the press of 
the nation is seen to-day in every city of 
the country. In later years he with- 
drew from the other Scripps enterprises 
and devoted mostof his attention to the 
Evening News. 

In politics he was a Republican from 
the beginning of the party. He cast his 
first vote for Fremont in1856. In 1884 
he was nominated by the Republicans 
for the legislature, but the machine fac- 
tion, which bitterly resented his refusal 
to allow his papers to be used as party 
organs, accomplished his defeat. In 
1902 he was nominated for the State Sen- 
ate by both Kepublicans and Democrats 
and elected without opposition. His 
service in the State Legislature was of 
the same intensely independent charac- 
ter shown for years in the conduct of 
his newspapers. Herefused to be bound 
by party ties or to support mez.eures 
indorsed by the machine leaders when 
he believed these measures were not de- 
signed for the good of the masses. In 
1903 he delivered a speech on the floor 
of the Senate ruthlessly exposing the 
corruption of the Michigan political ma- 
chines. It sank deep into the public 
mind of Michigan. He then returned to 
his home, to rest from public cares, to 
live the remainder of his life in the 
environment he loved, among his many 
friends who loved beautiful paintings as 
he did, and who daily came to look at 
the rare pictures in the splendid collec- 
tions hehad made. Hegave many treas- 
ures of art to the city of Detroit. One 
of his last philanthropic acts was the 
giving of ground for a public park in 
Detroit. 

He was intensely loyal to the news- 
paper profession. On his seventieth 
birthday he said in an interview: ‘‘I 
believe that some of the best writing 
to-day is done by reporters and is found 
in the American newspapers.” 

Charles Darnton Married. 

Charles Darnton, dramatic editor of 
the New York Evening World, was mar- 
ried last week to Miss Maida Castelhun, 
president of the Women’s University 
Club. The ceremony took place at Grace 
Chureh, the rector, Dr. Huntington, 
officiating. Will Irwin, formerly of the 
Sun and now of McClure’s Magazine, 
was best man. The bride is a Califor- 
pian and a brilliant woman. Mr. Darn- 
ton is a native of Michigan, in which 
State he was attached to the staffs of 
various papers. He came to New York 
five yearsago. The PDarntons will spend 
their honeymoon in Europe. 


Rate Bill Made Work for Printers. 

The activity of Congress in the matter 
of rate regulations has done much this 
winter to furnish employment for the 
printers and bookbindersat the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. One of the last 
large jobs was the printing of all the 
amendments offered in the Senate to the 
rate bill, 321 pages being required to 
place them before the members in the 
order in which they will be reached in 
considering the measure. It is antici- 
pated thatin a few weeks the army of 
night workers will be scattered among 
the day divisions, thereby doing away 
with the overtime which has prevailed 
lately. 
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CARL SCHURZ. 

Writing in the style of beneficent rou- 
tine, a number of newspaper biographers 
last week called Carl Schurz a “‘German- 
American citizen.’’ With fine sensitive- 
ness the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard 
resented this and suggested that be was 
“‘an American without hyphens.”” Not 
very long ago the average American 
citizen was impatiertly tolerant of Mr. 
Schurz’s so-called inconsistency in poli- 
tics. The machine poiiticians all called 
him a crank, an irreconcilable. They 
said he was always tainted with the 
rebelliousness that goes to make up the 
chief element of European socialism or 
anarchism, and that he was only a4 
trouble maker in America. But Carl 
Schurz lived to be understuod by the 
average American. The principles he 
stood for consistently many years, in 
opposition to established conventions of 
government and political parties, are 
to-day accepted as the most virile Amer- 
icanism. Few great men live long 
enough to be understood, and Carl 
Schurz was, perhaps, a great man. He 
was certainly a great newspaper man. 
It has been said of him that his mastery 
of the English language was the most 
astonishing intellectual feat known to 
etudents of the language. He came to 
America speaking and thinking in the 
language of Fatherland. In a short 
time he had learned English and spoke 
without mistake or foreign accent. He 
became one of the greatest speakers of 
pure English in this country. In the 
future they will say he was a world citi- 
zen, nota German. But American news- 
paper men will know that his spirit was 
created in the American mold, and that 
he was an American citizen—without a 
hyphen. 





RIGHTS OF BENCH AND PRESS. 


Commenting on the case of the Indian- 
apolia editor who was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for contempt of court in 
criticising the action of a presiding judge, 
the Baltimore Sun says: 

“In the opinion of thisjudge, thecourt 
is too sacred an institution to be criti- 
cised. We may criticise the President of 
the United States and members of his 
Cabinet, the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, the Governors of 
States, and, in short, every public ser- 
vant except the judge. In England the 
newspapers are permitted to criticise 
the King, the Queen, the Prince of Wales 
and all the royal family, the Prime Min- 
ister and everybody else. The fathers of 
the Republic refused to ratify the Con- 
stitution of the United Statee except 
upon condition that it should be so 
amended as to guarantee, among other 
sacred rights, the freedom of the press. 
But in Indiana the press must be 
shackled and muzzled in the presence of 








the smallest court. Judges have been 
from time to time guilty of such crimes 
and misdemeanors that they were im- 
peached and dragged in disgrace from 
the bench they have dishonored. But, 
in the opinion of this Indiana Daniel, the 
press dare not tell the people about it. 

“ The offending publisher is to be pun- 
ished in effect, without trial, for the 
judge and jury is the man with thegriev- 
ance. To quietly submit to such a pro- 
ceeding as that of this Indiana judge is 
to give judges a power such as scarcely 
@ crowned head in Europe outside of 
Russia and Turkey assumes—the power 
over the property and the liberty of 
citizens without a trial by due process 
of law. Newspapers and the people 
should treat thecourts with respect, and 
the courts should so conduct themselves 
as to command respect. If they do that, 


they need fear no criticiem, and those |: 


who venture upon unjust censure will 
injure only themselves. 

‘But it is not a wholesome doctrine to 
teach judges that they alone of all pub- 
lic servants are above criticism and 
exempt from censure. Assoonas a judge 
disgraces the office he holds, as some 
have done, he should be made to feel the 
full weight of public indignation. The 
newspapers are set as watchmen on the 
walls, who should never hold their peace 
day nor night, and if they find that the 
courts are corrupt, it is their duty to the 
people who sustain them to say so.” 





ITALY WANTS CORRESPONDENTS. 


Will Provide Free Railroad Tickets for 
Those Visiting Her Exposition. 


The Directors of the International Ex- 
position at Milan, Italy, havejust adopt- 
ed a plan through which every foreign 
journalist or newspaper correspondent 
visiting that city during the exposition 
will be provided with a free first-class 
railway ticket, which will enable him 
to make a complete tour of Italy. 

The railway companies will assume 
the additional bonus of 25 per cent., 
which is not granted to Italian journal- 
its, and it is hoped that the plan adopt- 
ed will attract newspaper men from all 
over Europe and America to Milan. 

When a similar plan was adopted in 
connection with a Sicilian exhibition, 
Taormina, which was then compara- 
tively unknown as a winter resort, be- 
came the special attraction of German 
tourists traveling through Italy. 





PLEASED. 


Fort Worth, Tex., May 22, 1906. 

Tue Epiror AND PUBLISHER, 

Park Row Building, New York. 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed herewith please 
find the Record Company’s check for $1, 
renewal of subscription to THe Epiror 
anD Posuisaer, which I shall be pleased 
to receive at my desk weekly for another 
year. Yours truly, 

Tae Recorp Company, 





A. J. Sandegard, Business Manager. 





WHAT IS CONTEMPT. 


How It Varies in Different Cases—Com- 
ment on Murder Trials Fairly Safe. 
Legal Definitions. 


Judge Oliver G. Hall, of the Kennebec 
Superior Court, raised an interesting 
point at Augusta, Me., recently when he 
warned the newspaper reporters to 
cease the publication of further references 
to a murder case, pending the report of 
the grand jury. He explained that such 
publications were clearly in contempt of 
court, suying in part: 

“*To disclose the name of a witness, 
or to make any statement as to what 
any witness has testified to before the 
grand jury, is a very serious offense, 
especially in a murder case, and sub- 
jects the offender to punishment. Even 
the grand jurors themselves have no 
authority whatever, and forbidden by 
statute, to disclose any of the proceed- 
ings before the grand jury. And cer- 
tainly, what is forbidden to the grand 
jury on oath, as opposed to good order 
and to the interest of parties and 
the public, ought to be forbidden to 
the reporters of newspapers. And in 
apy proven case where a violation of 
this law by any person is brought to 
my attention, he will be punished for 
contempt of court as impeding and 
embarrassing the administration of 
justice.” 

Judge Hall partly clears up the eter- 
nal question of the length to which a 
newspaper may go in giving its readers 
the news, says the Portland Sunday 
Times, in commenting onthe case. Con- 
tinuing, the Times says: 

‘‘Newspapers have no desire to ham- 
per the courts or do anything which 
will detract from the dignity attendant 
upon important cases, yet they are 
frequently warned that they approach 
tou nearly the line of contempt. While 
some papers may occasionally willfully 
overstep this line, the great majority of 
papers overstep wholly by accident 
in their zeal to give the public all the 
facts obtainable. 

“Itie probably true that newspapers 
often err through misunderstanding of 
what constitutes contempt. Contempt 
as interpreted by the courts follows a 
variable line. Good reporters, who 
have followed court cases for years, 
are never very certain of their rights 
—indeed, they sometimes wonder if 
they really have any rights at all. It 
is not pleasant for the reporter to con- 
template either fine or imprisonment 
as the result of being overzealous, 
neither does he view with greater 
equanimity the possibility of being 
beaten by a rival sheet on some im- 
portant detail of a case of great public 
interest. Confronted with the latter 
situation, the chances are that the re- 
porter will print the matter in ques- 
tion. The chances are in his favor, 
you willsee. It may not be contempt 
to print, in which case he will have 
violated no court rule and will not be 
rebuked; but if he gets lefé by the rival 
sheet he knows that he is certain to get 
it, in the language of the day, good and 
plenty from the powers that sit on the 
editorial desk through which his story 
passes. Punishment for contempt is a 
potentiality. Retribution for getting 
left is an absolute certainty. 


MURDER CASES SAFEST. 


“In one way, there is really less dan- 
ger of the newspaper man being in con- 
tempt during the trial of a murder case 
than in acasefinvolving some minor in- 
fraction of the criminal laws. 

“Once amurder case is begun, the 
jurors are kept under the and key 
and the one thing above all others that 
is denied them is the daily newspaper. 
The jurors may have the latest rag- 
time selections, freeh from the brazen 
throat of a graphophone, they may 
have properly expurgated gospel of a 
Sunday, but never so long as they serve 
upon the panel may they see a printed 
page which contains anything concern- 
ing the trial in which they are sitting. 





“Thus, so far as any effect upon the 
jury is concerned, it matters not at all 
what the newspapers may say of the 
case. They may wander as far afield as 
they will from their high mission to 
print the facts as they are and yet the 
jury will have no inkling of it. 

‘In minor cases, where the jurors are 
at large, free to read whatever they 
will, the court is apt to scan very 
closely such reports of the case as are 
likey to reach the jury. In such cases 
the publication of testimony taken out 
in the absence of the jury and excluded 
by the court, would be a serious affair 
and extremely likely to bring the offend- 
ing newspaper men before the court in 
summary fashion. 

“ Realizing this, court reporters have 
a@ greater feeling of security working at 
a murder trial than they do when a 
lesser crime is occupying the limelight. 

AN ANCIENT RIGHT. 


‘The authority of courts to punish 
for contempt is as old as the law itself. 
Ae Blackstone says: ‘Laws without a 
competent authority to secure their ad- 
ministration from disobedience and con- 
tempt would be vain and nugatory. A 
power, therefore in the supreme courte 
of justice to suppress such contempts by 
an immediate attachment of the offender, 
results from the first principles of judi- 
cial establishments and must be an in- 
separable attendant upon every superior 
tribunal.’ 

“And very swift and certain is the 
punishment for contempt. There is no 
waiting for a grand jury to indict and a 
term to come round for trial. Every de- 
lay in which the law is said to abound 
is thrust aside on these occasions and 
the fine or imprisonment follows the 
offense as the thunderclap the lightning. 

“Contempt by newspaper publications 
is thus defined by Lomax Pittman in the 
American and English Encyclopedia of 
Law: 

“*The publication of inaccurate ac- 
counts of pending causes, or of matter 
which bas a tendency to prejudice the 
public as to their merits, or of matter 
tending to bring the court into disrep- 
ute, and thus to interfere with the due 
administration of justice, has always 
been regarded as contempt of court. 

‘** The publication of libelous and scan- 
dalous matter in @ newspaper, which 
reflects upon the conduct of a court of 
record in reference to @ pending suit, 
tending in some manner to impede, inter- 
rupt or embarrass the proceedings of the 
court in reference thereto, or to influence 
its decisione therein may be punished by 
the court as contempt. 

**A court has the inberent power in 
the absence of a limitation placed upon 
it by the power that created it, to pun- 
ish as a contempt the publication of any 
article, with reference to a pending cause, 
which is calculated to prejudice the jury 
as to its merits or to obstruct the court 
in the discharge of its duties. 

‘Where, however, the publication 
complained of can have no tendency to 
prejudice the cause, the publisher of a 
newspaper is not guilty of contempt in 
publishing the testimony, even though 
the court may order that it shall not be 
published.’ 

“Special points in connection with 
contempt cases are enumerated below: 

“It is contempt to publish an attack 
on & grand jury. 

‘* Aslanderous and libelous publication, 
concerning the judge in relation to an 
act already done or a decision already 
rendered, cannot be punished by the 
court as contempt inasmuch as such 
article has no tendency to prejudice a 
pending cause. 

‘*Whether or not a person shall be 
punished for the publication of matter 
tending to prejudice the cause, is entirely 
within the discretion of the court, and a 
party to the cause cannot raise an error 
on the action of the court. 

‘*A newspaper reporter who conceals 
himeelf in the jury room and afterwards 
publishes the proceedings therein is 
guilty of a flagrant contempt. 

“Endeavoring to arrange a signal 
with one of the jurymen to give inform. 
ation as how the jury stood with regard 
to the verdict constitutes contempt.” 
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"PERSONALS. 


Charles H. May, seilliihaenad the Peoria 
(Lll.) Transcript, was in New York last 
week. 


Harry Snider, formerly on the local 
force of the Peoria (Ill ) Star, is now on 
the telegraph desk. 


F.H. Dorwin, publisher of the Spring- 
field (Ill.) State Journal, was in New 
York last week in the interest of that 
paper. eae 

D. L. Dick, publisher of the National 
Tribune, Washington, D. C., was in New 
York last week in the interest of that 
publication. 


Dr. Bliss Perry, editor 
Monthly, will deliver the commencement 
address at John’s Hopkins University 
on June 12. 

Dudley Glass, formerly political writer 
for the Memphis News Scimitar has 
joined the forces of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal. 


William MacDonald, of Pretoria, South 
Africa, editor of the Transvaal Agricul- 
tural Journal, is spending a vacation in 
Minneapolis. 


™R. W. Patterson, editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, was in New York last week 
Mr. Patterson was accompanied by his 
wife. who sailed for Europe. 


J. B. Sears has accepted & position on 
the local staff of the Peoria (IIl.) 
Herald-Transcript. He was in San 
Francisco at the time of the earthquake. 


Howard Krum Regal succeeds George 
K. Turner as local editor of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. Mr. Turner has 
joined the staff of McClure’s Magazine at 
New York. ener 


Walter H. Hemming. editor and pub- 
lisher of the North Philadelphia (Pa.) 
World was married to Miss Sarah 
Urian, of N. Twenty-second street, 
Philadelphia. 


Byron Keough, for five years adver. 
tising manager of the Holyoke (Mass.) 
Transcript, will assume charge of the 
advertising department of Cassell’s 
Magazine on June 1. 


John M. Cruikshank, formerly of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle has purchased 
the Carthage (N. Y.) Republican and 
will develop the paper. Mr. Cruikshank 
was born in Carthage. 


F. D Caruthers, the assistant business 
manager of the New York World, is 
acting business manager during the 
absence of Don C. Seitz. who is taking 
an European vacation. 


Bliss Perry, editor “of the Atlantic 
Monthly, delivered his annual address be- 
fore students of the Wakeforest College, 
of North Carolina, taking as his subject 
‘* Fads and Fashions in Literature.” 


Joseph Blethen, associate editor of the 
Seattle (Wash.) Times, is in New York 
this week to dispose of an opera that he 
has written. Mr. Blethen is a contrib- 
utor to Scribners’ Magazine and other 
periodicale. 


Edward J. Wheeler, editor of Current 
Literature was elected by the seniors of 
Wesleyan College Delaware, O., to de- 
liver the commencement address on 
June 21. Mr. Wheeler is an alumnus of 
Wesleyan, class of ’71. 


Silas McBee, editor of ‘the Churchman 
New York, was received in private 
audience last week by King Victor 
Emanuel at Rome, Italy. The King 
taiked about the relations between 
Church and State in Italy. 


Frederick W. Howland, editor of the 
Providence (R. I.) Tribune, delivered an 


of Atlantic 8 





address last week before the Men’s Club, 
Warren, R. I., on the “Conduct of a 
Newspaper.”’ The club met at the home 
of Howard L. Clark, ore of the most 
charming seats in Rhode Island. 


The Peoria (Ill.) Journal has asked 
Peoria merchants to make an investiga- 
tion of their circulation books for the 
purpose of proving their claim of having 
the largest paid circulation in that city. 
The Peoria Star swears to the largest 
circulation in the State outside of Chi- 
ago. 

Charles S. May, publisher of the Peoria 
([1l.) Herald-Transcript, has returned 
from New York city. where he has been 
visiting with E. S. Sisson, of the firm of 
S. McClure & Co. Mr. Sisson is one of 
the owners of the Herald-Transcript, 
and Mr. May was formerly connected 
withthe New York offices of the McClure 
company. It is understood that Mr. 
May has been offered a responsible 
position with the McClure syndicate, 
but that he will continue at the head of 
the Herald- Transcript. 


Evan Heinz, business manager of the 
Baltimore German Correspondent, 
sailed last Monday on the steamer 
Gneisenau. He will travel in Germany 
and Switzerland two months. His asg- 
sociates surprised him in a body before 
he sailed. Edward Raine. owner of the 
Correspondent, presented him with a 
valuable satchel. Addresses were made 
by Richard Overman, editor-in-chief; 
George Nickel. telegraph editor; John 
Preuss, city editor, and John Fink, fore- 
man of the composing room. Mr. Heinz 
has been connected with the Correspon. 
dent twenty-five years. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


Joseph Cairn Simpson, veteran turf 
editor, died at Oakland, Cal., on May 
27, aged 80 vears. He was at one time 
editor of Turf, Field and Farm, of New 
York. He founded the Breeders and 
Sportsmen. He organized the Pacific 
Coast Blood Horse Association which 
preceded the California Jockey Club in 
control of racing on the Coast. 


Joseph D. Armstrong, veteran editor 
of southern Indiana, died at Rockport, 
Ind., aged 69 years. He established 
the Rockport Sentinel and the Oakland 
City Record. 


F. H. Parks, first vice-president of the 
International Paper Company, died in 
Glens Falls, N. Y., aged 53 years. 





J. E. McDaniel, Associated Press corre- 
spondent at New Orleans, during the 
last thirty-five years, died, aged 71 years. 


J. Irvin Steele, editor and proprietor 
of the Ashland (Pa.) Evening Telegram, 
died on Monday, aged 70 years. Four 
of hissons are proprietors 8 of newspapers. 


BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS. 


R. H. Greenlee, of Celina, Collin county, 
Tex., has purchased the Joshua Record 
from P. R. Clark. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Rich- 
mond, Va., has decided to raise $30,- 
000 to advertise the city of Richmond. 
E. G. Leigh is president of the organiza- 
tion. 

The McAlester (I. T.) Daily Capital has 
been sold to a syndicate represented by 
J.G. Puterbaugh. W. G. D. Hinds has 
retired. J.J.McAlester will be president 
of the new company. 





J O. Lambert, for twenty years editor 
and publisher of the Middletown (Ind.) 
News, has disposed of the plant to Rev. 
B. R. Inman, of Honey Creek. ‘he paper 
has been Republican. The new owner 
will make it independent. 

Clio (Ala.) 
Jones editor. 


Free Press. G. Ernest 











THE WATER WAY 


BETWEEN 
Buffalo and Detroit 


The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Buffalo 
daily at 5:30 p.m. (eastern time) and Detroit 
week days at 5:00 p.m., Sundaysat 4:00 p.m. 
(central time) reaching their destination the 
next morning. Direct connections with early 
morning trains. Lowest rates and superior 
service to a!l points 

Rail Tickots Available on Steamers 
All classes of tickets sold reading via Michi- 
gan Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk Rail- 
ways between Buffalo and Detroit, in either 
direction, will be azcepted for transportation 
on D. & B. Line Steamers. Sand 2 cent 
stamp for illustrated pamphlet. Address 

SCHANTZ, G.S. & P.T.M., Detroit, Mich. 


A. A. 
Lata & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 
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WHICH FOCUS FACTS. 
We have 15,000 subjects in stock and agents 
all over the world. Text supplied. 
WE BUY interesting photographs. 
Send for our daily bulletin of news subjects. 
GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN, 
15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 














THE LOVEJOY Cco., Established 1a 


ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery 
444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


~ Four a agate lines will be published oue one 
time free under this classification. 15 
cents tor each additional line. 


NEW Y YORK EDITOR ‘OFFERS PART 


| time to periodical or trade paper in Manhattan 


requiring high grade desk man. Address ** PAR- 
TIME,” care THE Epiror aND PUBLISHER. 1 





NEWSPAPER MAN 


with experience on city, telegraph and news 
desks; also special work, is open for an offer. 
Address “EXPERIENCED,” care THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


PROOFREADER 


wishes position on publication; accustomed to 
O. K. for press. Can furnish first class refer- 
ences, if desired. Address ““RELIABLE,” care 
THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


CORRESPONDENT. 


Journalist, thoroughly alive to the doings at 
the Capitol, desires to act as special correspond- 
ent for several good weeklies or sem!-weeklies. 
Will give personal attention to happenings of 
special interest to your rection. Rate, $1 per 
column. Address “BOX 59,’’ Washington, D. C. 


CAN FURNISH UNEXCEPTIONAL 


references showing that I know how to fill the 
desks of managing, news or general editor of any 
paper. I am after a permanent place where abil- 
ity counts. Would tike afternoon paper in town 
of about 50,000, where a well- -equipped man can 
advance with the results he accomplishes. Ad- 
dress “G. H. M.,” care Tak Eprror aNnp Pus- 
LISHER. 














TRADE JOURNAL CORRESPONDENT, 
thoroughly familiar with the trades in the entire 
engyeree — desires to correspond for a 
few more t-clase trade papers. Address 
“GEORGE D. STEELE.” 1008 Western avenue, 
Allegheny, Pa. 





HOKE ONE ROLL FOUR PAGE WIDE 
Printing and Folding Machine. Worke four- 
page papers at 48,000 per hour, six or eight 
pages at 24,000, and twelve or sixteen pages at 
12,000 per hour. Length of sheets 22 inches. Six 


columns of 13 or 13% ems pica to pase WAL- 
TER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. 


GOSS CLIPPER FOUR AND EIGHT 


page stereotype web press for sale, in good con- 
dition. Length of page 28% inches, 6 or 7 col- 
umns to page. Speed 10,000 per hour, folded to 
quarter page size. Can deliver quickly, WAL- 
TER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. 


HALFTONE OR LINE REPROUDUC- 


tions delivered prepaid, 75c; 6 or more, 50c each 
Cash with order. All newspaper screens; service 
day and fo rg Write for circulars. Refer- 
ences furni ished. “NEWSPAPER PROCESS- 
ENGRAVER,” P. O. Box 815, a. Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Double-deck linotype, also 16-page press. 
Make us your best offer. Address “M. M.,” care 
Tae EpiTor aND PUBLI®HER. 


-‘- HELP WANTED. 


BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED 


for a $12,000 plant, publishing afternoon dally, 
weekly and conducting general printing; splen- 
didly equipped; linotype; three-story brick bulld- 
ing; both papers in good condition. Party must 
understand advertising and be good solicitor. 
This is a rare opportunity for one who wishes 
permanent home in thriving and desirable town 
of ten thousand population. Business incorpor- 
ated and right party can buy interest. Address 
WALTER L. COHOON, , Elizabeth City, N. Cc. 


MAN WHOCAN SELL __ 


printing presses. Good opening, large field. 
State experience in selling, references and salary 
expected. Address * "RESPONSIBLE," care THE 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 





























TELEPHONE 4945 JOHN. 





WALTER B. DAVIS 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 
Syndicate Work a Specalty 


108 Fulton Street 
DOWNING BUILDING, NEW YORK. 











TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS 
FLIMSIES 





CARBON PAPER | 





WE MANUFACTURE THE BEST LINE OF 


Typewriter Supplies 
ON THE MARKET—SEND FOR CATALOG 


THE S. T. SMITH CO. 


11 Barciay Street, New Yorx Crry 
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THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


Heffon-Tanner Company, Syracuse, 


N. Y., is asking rates. 

Fred C. William, 108 Fulton street New 
York is making renewals for the Ceylon 
Tea advertising. 

Bernarr McFadden, publisher of Physi- 
cal Culture, will advertise in daily 
papers thiefall. 

Albert Frank & Co., Broad Exchange 
Building, New York, is asking rates on 
a four column ad. 


The George P. Rowell Agency, Spruce 
street, New York, is sending out a line 
of classified advertising. 


The E. P. Remington Agency, Broad- 
way, New York, is extending the list for 
the De-Zerta advertising. 


Charles Meyers, 25 Union Square, New 
Yark, is using magazines for the adver- 
tising of Zora Face Powder. 


The Omega Chemical Company is send- 
ing out readers through the Wineburgh 
Agency, Fifth avenue, New York. 


The Centaur Company, Murray street, 
New York, is sending out thirty inches 
for ten insertions to advertise Castoria. 


The Morse International Agency, West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York, is plac- 
ing the advertising of the Friede Globe 
Tower. 

Advertising for the Press Trading 
Company is being placed by the Albert 
Frank Agency, Broad Exchange Build- 
ing, New York. 


The A. R. Elliott Agency, West Broad- 
way, New York, is using New England 
weeklies for the advertising of Borden’s 
Condensed Milk. 


The Albert Frank Agency, Broad Ex- 
change Building, New York, is sending 
out orders for 110 line triple column 
financial advertising. 


The E. P. Remington Agency, New 
York Life Building, New York, will place 
the advertising of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


The Ben B. Hampton Agency, 7 West 
Twenty-second street, New York, is 
placing some publishers’ business for 
A.5. Barnes, New York. 


Southern dailies are being used through 
the George H. Batten Agency, East 
Twenty-fourth street, New York, for the 
advertising of Red Lion Courage Gin. 


The Morse International Agency, 
West Thirty-fourth street, New York, is 
sending out renewals for Hale’s Honey 
of Horehound and Tar, and Gilenu’s 
Sulphur Soap. 

The Painter-Tobey-Jones Company, 
Chicago, have secured the contract for 
the advertising of the Gillette Safety 
Razor. This company will open an 
office in the Times Building, New York. 
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Che 
Des Moines Capital 
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Mr. Kendall, of the above named com- 
pany, will handle the Gillette Razor 
account, which will be placed from the 
New Ycrk office. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, are 
placing the advertising for the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Thisagency is also 
placing the business of Outerbridge & 
Co., steamships. 


The Van Orden Corset Company, 
Twenty-third street, New York, is using 
daily papers. The business is being 
placed direct by Mr. Houghton, 314 
Market street, Newark, N. J. 


The George Batten Company, East 
Twenty-fourth street, New York, is plac- 
ing the advertising for the American 
Hosiery Company, 108 Franklin street, 
New York. The agency is also placing 
some experimental copy for Nelson’s 
Encyclopedia. 

The Imported Novelty Company, Fifth 
avenue. New York, is placing some mag- 
azine advertising through the Wood- 
bury-Ayres Agency, Temple Court, New 
York. It is said that this company will 
shortly start up a newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign. 


ADVERTISING NOTES. 


D’Arcy O’Connor, advertising manager 
of the Boston American, was in New 
York last week. 





George W. Schooley, manager of the 
classified advertising of the Cleveland 
Leader, was in New York this week. 


Clarence K. Arnold, of the C. K. Arnold 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia, ac- 
companied by Mr. Schwab, manager of 
the Chiclets Company, was in New York 
last week calling on the different special 
agents. a a de 

J.C. Wilberding, the well-known and 
popular special representative of the 
Chicago Tribune and the Cleveland 
Leader, will remove his offices from the 
World Building to the Flatiron Build- 
ing, Twenty-third street, New York. 


W. H. Lawrence, of the firm of 
Williams & Lawrence, special agents, 
Tribune Building, New York, was in 
Chicago this week in the interest of that 
agency. Mr. Lawrence reports that 
the advertising business in the foreign 
field in the West is very good. 


J. D. Dabney, J. D. Collins, R. E, 
Murphy and Alex R. Chisholm, all of 
Birmingham, Ala., have filed articles of 
incorporation of the Murphy Advertis- 
ing Company. They will do a general 
advertising business through the me- 
dium of the newspapers. R. E. Murphy 
is named as president and J. D. Dabney 
as secretary and treasurer. 


The H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising 
Company of St. Louis, has written A. J. 
Enright, president of the St. Joseph, 
(Mo.,) Real Estate Exchange, proposing 
to arrange some scheme to advertise 
the resources of St. Joseph through 
magazines and newspapers. The com- 
munication will be referred to several 
St. Joseph business associations, 

Binghamton, N. Y., Has the Call. 

The committee of the New York State 
Press Association, including Elias Vair 
of the Waterloo News, A. O. Bunnell of 
the Dansville Courier, and W. H. Knapp 
of the Auburn Advertiser, visited Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.,last week and were enter- 
tained by Mayor Woodburn, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Press Club. It 
is intimated that Binghamton will have 
the preference when thecommittee selects 
a city for the annual convention. 





AGENCY PRINCIPLES. 
Being an imicsoebinien wee Relation the 
Agent Bears to the Public and 


to the Advertiser. 


L. B. Elliott, of Rochester, N. Y., a 
director of the advertising concern of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., gives from the 
agency standpoint the following very 
clear statement of the principles upon 
which such an institution is conducted. 
Mr. Elliott says: 

“The advertising agency occupies 
about the same position in the advertis- 
ing field that amanufacturer occupies in 
the industrial field. The manufacturer 
purchases raw material, manufactures 
it into a useful and usable article and 
sells it to the consumer in such form 
that he can use it for his own particular 
requirements. The advertising agency 
buys blank advertising space of the 
publishers. This is the raw material. 
The agency manufactures the business 
proposition that is to occupy the space 
and puts it into usable form for the 
advertiser. 

“The remarkable feature, however, is 
that the services of the advertising 
agency cost the advertiser absolutely 
nothing, for the reason that the agency 
is able to buy blank advertising space 
for enough less than the advertiser 
would have to pay for it if he purchased 
it direct, to cover the cost of manufac- 
turing the advertising that is to occupy 
the space, and at the same time leave a 
margin of profitfor the agent. This is 
a point that is very often overlooked by 
prospective advertisers. It is absolute- 
ly true, however, that the advertiser, no 
matter how shrewd he may be, or how 
good a buyer he may be or how large an 
amount of space orhowsmallanamount 
of space he may intend to use, absolute- 
ly cannot buy it as low as the agency 
can sellit to him. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that all publications, 
great and small, extend to recognized 
advertising agents a discount from the 
best prices at which they will sell adver- 
tising direct to theadvertiser. This rec- 
ognition is accorded the agency because 
the agency handles a large volume of 
business, thus relieving the publishers of 
the necessity of looking after the adver- 
tisers’ interests and collecting bills. The 
publisher realizes that the agent is on 
the ground 365 days in the year in touch 
with the advertiser, and therefore in a 
better position to render him good serv- 
ice in the way of plans and advice, prep- 
aration of copy, etc., than the publisher 
could himself, no matter how well 
equipped he were todoit; thus it is that 
the advertiser, if he employs an agency 
to handle his advertising account, can 
have the benefit of the large organiza- 
tion maintained by the agency, the ad- 
vice and personal work of the men who 
have made a specialty of advertising 
and who have become proficient in it, 
without costing him anything for the 
service. 

‘*Some years ago, when it was impos- 
sible to obtain the services of an organi- 
zation as well equipped as Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., every large advertiser sought 
to maintain an advertising department 
of his own, where copy could be pre- 
pared, illustrations made, follow up 
matter thought out, catalogues, com- 
piled, ete. The head of such a depart- 
ment, if he is good enough to represent 
the business, must necessarily be a high 
priced man, and his assistants will also 
draw substantial salaries. The result is 
that the business is obliged to carry a 
double tax, for, after the advertising 
matter has been prepared by the adver- 
tiser, when he comes to place it in the 
publications, he finds that he can buy it 
not a penny cheaper than he could were 
none of the advertising work done by 
himself. For this reason the shrewd 
advertiser recognizes the fact that it is 
best for him to have the services of an 
agency. The agency will, for the privi- 
lege of placing his business in the peri- 
odicals, and earning the commission 
which the publisher allows on such busi- 
ness, give the advertiser the services of 
men whose salaries would be far in 
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excess of what it would be possible for 
the advertiser to pay a man whose time 
was devoted exclusively to himself, and 
in addition to that assume all the detail 
work of making illustrations and plates, 
getting the advertising matter in the 
bands of the publishers, checking the 
insertion of the advertisements, paying 
bills, etc., with no cost to the advertiser. 

“The advertising agent, owing to his 
position, is the confidential adviser of 
the advertiser. It is theagent’s business 
to know which publicatious are best 
adapted to the advertising of any par- 
ticnlar line of business, what size of 
space will bring the most profitable re- 
sults in these publications and what in- 
gredients are required in the eopy to be 
used in each publication to get the best 
results. 

“The advertising agency, owing to its 
long experience, and the volume of busi- 
ness which it handles, is able to deter- 
mine these factors with a fair degree of 
certainty, and it would cost the individ- 
ual advertiser many thousands of dol- 
lars to learn from his own experience 
what the agent already knows. 

“The advertiser who has never had 
the help of an agency, or at least of a 
modern conservative, well equipped 
agency, may be inclined to feel that no 
one aside from himeelf or his trusted em- 
ployes can understand or place bis par- 
ticular business before the public in the 
proper way. 

“The fact is that the proprietor ofa 
business or the employes of the busi- 
ness are usually tooclose to the business 
to be able to presentits most interesting 
features to the general public. The pro- 
prietor is filled with thoughts and ideas 
regarding his relations with the trade 
to whom he sells. 

“The retailer is really the man who 
knows more about what the public 
thinks of his product than the man who 
makesit. Theadvertising agency studies 
the proposition from the view point of 
the public, guided by the advertiser, 
whose policy must govern the advertis- 
ing. The agent is the employe and 
assistant of the advertiser for the time 
being and must learn to know the ad- 
vertiser’s business in those details which 
are essential to the advertising of it. 

“Is there any reason why the adver- 
tiser should not avail himself of this 
service, especially when he finds that it 
can be had entirely free of costto him?” 





Catching the Breakfast Table Readers. 

John Irving Roneer, the advertising 
manager of the Aeolian Company, New 
York, says: ‘‘We put a Pianola an- 
nouncement in the New York morning 
newspapers, and eight hundred people 
visited Aeolina Hall that same day as 
a result of that announcement. Yet not 
a single one of the eight hundred had 
the remotest idea of coming before he 
ate his breakfast. The daily paper will 
accomplish such things, and I don’t 
know of any other medium on earth 
that will. Commercial progress in the 
United States would be halfa century 
back ifit were not for the daily papers 
and their circulation managers.” 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) Daily Courier 
has been awarded the city printing con- 
tract at ten cents per square. The St. 
Joseph Gazette had the contract last 
year at twenty-eight cents per square. 
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FROLICS OF THE TYPE. 





Some Amusing Blunders That Have Got 
Into Print Culled From Old Time 
Writer’s Scrap Book. 


An old New York newspaper man, now 
turned farmer, kept a@ scrap book in 
which for years he pasted hundreds of 
the typographical blunders and other 
errors that always annoy, but some- 
times amuse, newspaper writers. A few 
selections from this collection are given 
by the New York Sun to show that 
vagaries of thetypes and blunders which 
writers sometimes make when driven at 
top speed may be compared favorably 
with some of the current humor of the 
day > 

“Tt was a New York newspaper which 
announced that ‘ A longline of scorpion’s 
feathers filed into the church’ instead of 
‘surpliced fathers.’ A jonrnalist once 
famous under the press name of ‘Gath’ 
wrote a Fourth of July article in which 
he told with fervid eloquence how the 
effete monarchies of the old world 
trembled in their boote when they read 
the immortal declaration penned by 
Thomas Jefferson. ‘Thrones reeled,’ he 
began a sentence, and next morning he 
wished he hadn’t when he saw in cold 
type ‘ Thomas reeled.’ 

** A daily newspaper up the Hudson re- 
ported the speech of a Fourth of July 
orator who had something to say about 
the ‘ Fiat of the Almighty.’ It got into 
the paper ‘the fist of the Almighty.’ 

“The Winnipeg Times, on the death 
ofa reverend gentleman, meant to say 
‘the death of a prelate,’ but printed ‘the 
death of a pirate.’ ACardiff newspaper, 
reporting the sermon of the Rev. Dr. 
Mellor before the Congregational Union, 
where the clergyman spoke of ‘Women 
Clothed with Sanctity,’ by an unfortu- 
nate tcansposition of the ‘ce’ printed the 
phrase, ‘Women Clothed With Scantity.’ 

‘4 London paper said that Ernest 
Renan had occasion to telegraph across 
the British Channel the title of a lecture 


he was to deliver in Westminster Abbey. | - 


The title as written by him was ‘The 
Influence of Rome on the Formation of 
Christianity.’ It was published in Eng- 
land as ‘The Influence of Rum on the 
Digestion of Humanity.’ 

“It was in a New York paper’s report 
of a political meeting that the word 
‘shouts’ was so ludicrously misprinted 
as to make the blunder famous. ‘The 
snouts of 10,000 Democrats rent the air’ 
read the report. A local reporter wrote 
that Dr. Talmage closed his services 
with the hymn ‘Nearer, by God, to 
Thee,’ but the blunder was caught on 
the fly in the proofroom and did not get 
into the paper. At the time of the 
Meeker massacre in Colorado a dispatch 
from the West attributed the tragedy to 
the farmers having ‘pulled down the 
Indians’ tents and corrals.’ One paper 
put it into type ae ‘pulled down the 
Indians’ beets and carrots.’ 

**The old time reporter, with the how] 
for copy ringing in his ears, sometimes 
perpetrated remarkable English. A 
young Chicago newsgatherer wrote of a 
man who had died of asphyxiation: ‘Mr. 
Jobnson was found reclining on the bed 
while his legs extended over the floor 
and toward the outer edge of the room.’ 

‘*A Chicago daily found a little boy 
who, according to its veracious chron- 
icler, was very dead indeed. The repor- 
ter wrote: ‘he boy was quite dead. 
No efforts could resuscitate him in the 
least.’ 

“This is quite as good as the ‘bull’ 
culled from a feuilleton in the Paris 
Figaro, which ran: ‘Not a ery did she 
utter nor give any sign of life, not even 
when her brother-in-law put his hand to 
her heart and said to Vacque: ‘She is 
dead.’’’ 

‘4 steady and venerable evening jour- 
nal solemnly informed its readers ina 
complimentary notice of the Catholic 
Fireside that ‘its stories are not of a 
nature to destroy the morals of the 
youngest child.’ 

“This is what the London Globe called 





‘aninadvertence’: ‘By an inadvertence 
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CHARLES RUSSELL KEILEY. 
CHIEF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY OF THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


our recent notice of Dr. Macaulay’s new 
book commented on the absence of illus- 
trations as a defect. We now find, how- 
ever, that it contains twelve wood cuts 
of much merit.’ 

“The editor of a Pennsylvania coun- 
try weekly began aleader with a remark 
that ‘Mr. Thomas, in his address at the 
convention, merely let our people know 
how unwell he is fit to cope with Josh 
Allen on the stump. He will only prove 
@ political morsel for Allen to chaw up.’ 
The rival newspaper printed the para- 
graph with the headingin circus placard 
letters; ‘How unwell he is fit.’”’ 


SCHOOL FOR PRINTERS. 
Scheme to Teach the Trade in Connecti- 
cut at Eleven Acre Institution. 


Robert Kerr, of Stamford, Conn., has 
offered eleven acres of land to the com- 
mittee representing the Typothetae of 
New York, for the establishment of a 
practical school for printers. The tract 
lies about three miles from the center of 
Stamford. 

It is proposed to erect buildings, set 
up all kinds of machinery and appliances 
used by printers, and also install a plant 
for the manufacture of printing presses 
and other machines. The promoters ex- 
pect to teach all branches of the printing 
trade. They also expect to employ 300 
men at the school and plant. 


Newspapers and Labor Unions. 

Frederick Driscoll, labor commissioner 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, in thanking the President 
recently at the White House for what 
he had done to advance the principle of 
arbitration, said that the present re- 
lations between newspaper publishers 
and labor unions are better than be- 
tween all other classes of employes and 


‘employers, 





NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Boot & Shoe Recorder Publishing 

Company, Boston. Capital, $150,000. 

William L. Terhune, Charles H. McDer- 
mott, Everit B. Terhune. 





Canton Advertising Company, 415 
Market street, Camden, N. J.; advertis- 
ing business. Capital, $125,000. Incor- 
porators: Albert De Unger, Harry Lee 
Carey, Erastus Smith. 


The American Press Association of 
New York city, with a capital stock of 
$25,000, was granted a permit to do 
business in Texas. Its principal office in 
this State is at Dallas. 


In Tennessee: The Dixie Workers’ 
Publishing Company, of Shelby county. 
Capital, $10,000. 


American-Hungarian Publishing Com- 
pany, New York city, newspapers, 
books, periodicals, ete. Capital, $10,- 
000. Incorporators: D. G@. Berks, R. 
Berks, E. J. Berkowitz, New York city. 


Milford Journal Company, Milford, 
Mass., printing and publishing. Capital, 
$25,000. President, S. D. Vincent, Mil- 
ford, Mass.; treasurer, J. D. Fanning, 
Portland, Me. 


“EVERY ADVERTISING MANAGER.” 


Providence, R. I., May 29, 1906. 
The Editor and Publisher Co., 
New York city. 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed you will please 
find $1 for one year’s subscription to 
Tue Epiror AND PUBLISHER. This is a 
publication that is of great interest to 
myself, and I believe should be in the 
hand of every newspaper advertising 
manager. Yours very truly, 

News PuBLisHinc CoMPANy, 
A. B. Lewis, Advertising Manager. 
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THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 
Publicity Work Going Forward in Charge 
of Charles Russel Keiley. 


The Jamestown Exposition is profit- 
ing by the example set by other great 
affairs of the kind, in using the brains 
and efforts of newspaper men. Promi- 
nent among the officials of this exposi- 
tion is the man at the head of the 
Department of Press and Publicity, a 
newspaper man, Charles Russel Keiley. 

When the idea of the Jamestown Ex- 
position was first conceived, Mr. Keiley 
was one of its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters and most earnest workers. His 
efforts in behalf of the Exposition have 
never lagged and his enthusiasm has 
never abated. He believes with all his 
soul that the exposition will be the 
grandest industrial, naval and military 
affair the world has ever witnessed. 

Mr. Keiley is the son of Judge Anthony 
M. Keiley, ex-Mayor of Richmond, Va., 
formerly Minster to Austria and chief 
justice of the International Court of 
Appeals in Egypt. He has served on 
the staffs of the New York Sun, New 
York Mail and Express, and Le Temps 
in Paris, France. 

For two years, most of the time un- 
assisted, he has been shaping the ex- 
position’s publicity program and laying 
the foundation for the excellent results 
that are now being attained. Now 
that the exposition preliminaries are 
well under way and the necessity for 
thorough detail in the department is 
obvious, Mr. Keiley has organized a 
corps of assistants—experienced expo- 
sition men, journalists, clerks, stenog- 
raphers and typewriters—who daily 
execute the program he maps out. The 
detail work has been removed entirely 
from his shoulders, and he is devoting 
all of his time to originating and direct- 
ing. He personally sees to it that his 
force is supplying the newspapers of the 
country with carefully selected and 
properly treated subjects of general in- 
terest in connection with the ter-cen- 
tenary. 


Prosperous. 

The directors of the Fall River (Mass.) 
Daily Globe Publishing Company de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. The earnings were shown to be 
the largest since the paper was estab- 
lished in 1885. President Michael 
Sweeney and the other officers were 
re-elected. 








THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


Are now about the most central of 
all the great resorts, They have 
through Pullman sleeping cars from 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls via the 





A night’s ride takes you from any 
of these places to the center of the 
mountains in time for breakfast next 
morning, 


For acopy of ‘The Adirondack Mountains 
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Series,’ coutaining a fine map of the Adir- 
ondack Mountains and adjacent territory, 
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camps, lakes, rivera, etc., send a two-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniele, Manager Gen- 
eral Advertising Department, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


c. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mer. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New York Osicaco 

















LONG ISLAND 
Inspected by New York Newspaper Men 
as Guests of Long Island Railroad. 


President Ralph Peters, of the Long 
Island Railroad Company, believes that 
Long Island is the most attractive insu- 
lar piece of the United States and that 
the future development of Greater New 
York will bring several more millions of 
people to Long Island. Last week he 
invited the newspaper men of New York 
to ride with him in a special train and 
look over that portion not in Coney 
Island. Long Island, east and west, is 
ninety miles long and its average width 
is about eighteen miles. The Long Island 
Railroad traverses this land in all direc- 
tions, much as the Brooklyn Rapid 
TransitStreet Railway coversand serves 
the Borough of Brooklyn. President 
Peters ran the train up and down and 
across the Island and impressed his faith 
on the reporters. He suggested that 
they write more about Long Island. 

The following men from Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the suburbs went on the 
junket: W.H. Stephens, Evening Mail; 
John B. Lander, New York Globe; W. G. 
Abbott, New York Commercial; Jobn 
Price Jones, the Press; W. W. Hallock, 
the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company; 
William H. Mills, Fruit Trade Journal; 
Allan H. Sterne, Fruitman’s Guide; 
F. J. C. de Stefano, Telegram; R. Y. 
Phillip, Herald; Robert W. Veitch, Trib- 
une; James T. Farrelly and D. L. Ryan, 
Telegram. Frank T. W. Marquardt, 
Staats Zeitung; Walter A. Dyer, Country 
Life in America; Walter A. Johnson, 
Doubleday-Page Company, Edwin A. 
Rock well and L. Fletcher Snapp, Brook- 
lyn Eagle; George M. Janvrin, Albany 
correspondent Brooklyn Citizen; John 
F. Frost, publisher Brooklyn Citizen; 
J. H. Leveen, New York Daily News; 
R. J. Douwell and John L. Matthews, 
Brooklyn Times; H. L. Bridgeman, 
Brooklyn Standard.Union; A. E. Sholes, 
Flushing Times; N. N. Frick, Brooklyn 
Real Estate Newe; H. H. Kesner, Fruit 
and Produce News; R. M. Bryan, New 
York Packer; George H. Rowe, Long 
Island City Daily Star; Danie! Sullivan, 


the Sun; Lewis ©. Austin, Riverhead 


News; Harry Lee, County Review. 


Oklahoma Editors’ Convention 

The Press Association of Oklahoma 
completed a busy session at Shawnee, 
Okla., last week. The editors passed a 
resolution calling upon Congress to pass 
the bill granting Statehood to Okla- 
homan and Indian Territory. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
O. K. Benedict, Hobart News Republi- 
ean; vice-presidents, G. H. Evans, of 
Chickasha; F. S. E. Amos, of Vinita; 
Miss Maude Thomas, of Beaver; finan- 
cial secretary, Harry Gilstrap, of Chand- 
ler; corresponding secretary, Guy Croe- 
sett, of Caddo; treasurer, Lewis Paulin, 
of Durant; national committeeman, Col. 
Douglas, of Muskogee. Executive com- 
mittee—Paul Smith. of Atoka; A. K. 
Kates, Claremore; W. I. Drummond, 
Enid; Robert A. Neff, Lawton, and F. 
Barrett, Shawnee. 


Mississippi Association Officers. 

The Mississippi Press Association at 
the Gulfport convention elected the 
following officers: President, L. T. Car- 
lisle, West Point Leader; vice-presidents, 
B.T Hobbs, Brookhaven Leader; C. E 
Cunningham, Newton Record; secretary, 
J. G. McGuire. Yazoo City Herald; 
treasurer, P. K. Mayers, Pascagoula 
Democrat-Star; chaplin, Rev. W. E. 
Dean, Carthagenean; orator, Walker 
Wood, Senatobia Democrat; essayists, 
M. J. Peters, Lexington Advertiser, and 
Mrs. A. F. Herman, Pontotoc Sentinel; 
national committeeman, J. H. Duke of 
the Seooba Herald. Delegates to the 
National Editorial Association—J. E. 
Norwood, J. L. Gillespie, W. N. Haw- 
kins, A. C. Anderson. F. L. Bellenger, 
H. B. Dixon, A. J. McCallum and E. A. 
Fitzgerald. 
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